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TIPS ABOUT TRADE PAPERS. 





One of the main reasons why some writers 
for trade publications have so many rejected 
manuscripts is that they fail to follow closely 
enough the styles of the various periodicals. 
When I first began writing for trade periodi- 
cals my rejections were heavy. I would 
simply take a subject which I thought would 
be desired by some publication, write it up hap- 
hazard and send in the manuscript. The re- 
sult was that ninety per cent. of the manu- 
scripts came back, the other ten per cent. for- 
tunately being close enough to the wants of 
the different publications to be acceptable. 

When I finally diagnosed the trouble I be- 
gan to study the trade periodicals. In doing 
this I became acquainted with the individual 
style of each periodical, and gained many 


ideas for articles as well, with the result that 
my bank account will now testify that the 
ratio has swung to ninety per cent. acceptances. 

Practically seventy per cent. of the local 
items in the newspapers can be sold to some 
one. I check all of the county papers daily, 
column by column, for tips as well as for 
stories. I find a story concerning wireless. 
In it goes to Radio News, New York City, 
which pays a cent a word on publication. 
Here is an item about a new electric power 
station. It goes to the McGraw-Hill Com- 
pany, publishers of the Electrical World, New 
York City, for a cent a word, payable on the 
first of the month following publication. I 
notice that a local chain store has installed a 
new credit system. An excellent tip. I in- 
terview the manager, get his photograph and 
in goes the story to A. W. Shaw Company, 
Chicago, for use in System. By the way, the 
Shaw Company also publishes Factory, and 
the editors furnish some good tips to regular 
correspondents and pay a cent a word and up, 
depending on the value of the article. If 
they reject an article, a personal letter is 
sent, telling just why it was not used, which 
helps the writer in preparing future copy. 

Hotel Management, a new publication 
printed at 342 Madison avenue, New York 
city, by the Ahrens Publishing Company, is 
conducted along the same lines as Factory 
and System, except that it is limited to arti- 
cles bearing on the hotel world. James S. 
Warren, the editor, writes me that their mini- 
mum rate is a cent a word, with additional 
payment for charts, photographs, etc. They 
have accepted several articles from me and 
paid promptly on acceptance. 

For those who are in touch with the news- 
paper world there is a market with the Edi- 
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tor and Publisher, which pays regular cor- 
respondents $2.50 a column for any news re- 
lating to newspapers, advertising, etc., fur- 
nishing two copies of the publication weekly 
to regular correspondents, one to be clipped 
for the writer's “string,” and the other for 
his files. Payment is made monthly on the 
fifteenth on receipt of the “string.” This 
publication also conducts two pages of 
“Hunches” and “Dollar Pullers,” articles 
which are paid for at the rate of one dollar 
each, even though they may be only ten 


words. In the “Hunch” column tips on 
sources of newspaper stories or features are 
wanted ; in the “ Dollar-Puller” column are 
used tips for increasing advertising or cir- 
culation or decreasing expenses in newspaper 
offices. 

To the “cub” trade paper correspondent I 
say : If you would increase your output, first 
study the trade publications and get ac 
quainted with what your “buyer” wants ; 
you will find plenty to market then. 

Bert A, Teeters. 


SPRINGFIELD, Ohio. 





AS TO SHORT-STORY MODELS, 


If short-story writing were an exact science 
it wouldn't be short-story writing, for a great 
short story may be weak in plot and still be 
called great ; it may lack in one of several 
points and still be great. On the other hand, 
it may have a strong plot, or a vital theme, or 
other bolstering props and still not get into 
the model class. 

Not to all of us do the same stories appeal 
with equal force or interest. We may make 
the bromidic assertion that we know what we 
like, even if we can’t tell why. Some of us 
don’t get much joy or inspiration from read- 
ing all of the stories set up in the model list, 
although we may be deeply impressed by the 
skill of their authors. We may also be filled 
with wonder as to why those same authors did 
not expend their skill on more pleasing themes 
and plots. 

There’s De Maupassant’s grim, ironical 
“ Necklace,” for instance. In most treatises 
on the art of short-story writing it is held 
high as a model to be emulated. It is devel- 
oped with the utmost skill. The plot is un- 
usual, being founded on an accident. Not an 
incident is used that does not further the plot 
development, not a word that doesn’t count 
for all it is worth. The story is almost purely 
realistic, with one touch of idealism in Ma- 
thilde’s adherence to her idea of duty ; the 
only touch of romance is Mathilde’s one ad- 
venture into a world of gaiety. 


The author’s false statement in regard to 
the paste diamond necklace which Mathilde 
borrowed from her friend is not only un- 
necessary but it makes one doubt his veracity. 
In a less skilled writer such deceit would not 
be easily condoned. 

During the ten hard years in which the 
heroine and her no less heroic husband paid 
for the lost necklace there came to them no 
recompense, no philosophy deduced from their 
bitter experience, no softening of character, 
no little wayside flowers of joy, not even a big 
joy and satisfaction when their task was fin- 
ished. From reading the story no encourage- 
ment comes to those who are struggling to pay 
a debt or right an error. If the author means 
us to infer that he thinks life’s uphill! efforts 
are rewarded by so much paste he should have 
kept such ignoble ideas to himself, rather than 
to have put them into a short-story model. 

The reading of the “Necklace” is not 
pleasure-giving nor inspiring to most of us, 
even though the story is an artistic bit techni- 
cally. The matter, not the manner, is at 
fault. As a model to coax would-be writers 
upward it is like the copy in a long-ago copy 
book, cold and mechanically perfect but as un- 
attainable as the top of Pike’s Peak in the 
dead of winter. 

Then there is “The Piece of String” by 
the same author, another realistic bit, unpleas- 
ant and depressing. Well done, to be sure, 
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but leaving the reader shrugging his should- 
ers in vexation. With all his skill in depict- 
ing, De Maupassant was lacking in the great- 
est gift of all— spiritual power and discern- 
ment, without which his stories must fall short 
except in technique. 

Prosper Merimée’s “Mateo Falcone” is 
another model, a tragedy too mournful for 
any but the very youthful, who often revel in 
the harrowing. Older folk are apt to want 
stories that put their minds into a rosy mood. 
Merimée’s story is powerfully done. The 
Rhadamanthine justice meted out by Mateo, 
the father, curdles one’s blood. If one likes 
bloodcurdling, this story is sure to do it. 

“The Cask of Amontillado,” by Poe, Bal- 
zac’s “La Grande Bretéche,” and De Mau- 
passant’s “La Mére Sauvage” are similar in 
effect and perfect in mechanism. Stevenson's 
dark tragedy, “ Markheim,” is another lauded 
model, and it, too, leaves one in lowering 
spirits. To be sure, there is a glimmer of 
satisfaction in the fact that Markheim gives 
himself up to justice. 

Kipling’s “Without Benefit of Clergy,” — 
said by an American critic of high standing 
to be the best short story in English — with 
all its beauty leaves a bad taste in one’s mouth. 
Gorky's “ Twenty-six and One,” which is said 
to be an almost perfect realistic story, leaves 
one in the dumps. On the other hand, Tur- 
genief’s “A Living Relic,” heart-rending as 


it is, lifts one up, high on the road of encour- 
agement. Tolstoi’s “Where Love Is” is 
more uplifting than the average sermon. 

One might say a great deal about the single- 
ness of conception shown in the models men- 
tioned. One might add items about their 
quick, strong impressions, the strength of their 
portrayal, and all that. Yet one can’t take 
away the harrowing feelings of sin and horror 
which such stories leave. Art only accents. 

One wonders why so many models in short- 
story writing have for their subject matter 
the meanness and sinfulness of humanity, and’ 
why they end disappointingly. Some will say: 
“That is life.” Yes, life of the kind we get 
in the daily newspapers, perhaps. In short 
stories why not find inspiration, encourage- 
ment? We do find them in many stories, 
most of which are not in the list of models. 

Howells said that “ people like to be melted, 
horrified, and astonished, and _ bloodcurdled, 
and goosefleshed, no less than to be ‘ chippered 
up,” which explains why some people once 
in a blue moon like to read stories of the kind 
mentioned. Even so, most of us just ordi- 
nary mortals prefer for steady story diet the 
“melting and chippering-up” kind — not nec- 
essarily of the Pollyannish sort, but the kind 
that pulls us out of a rut and makes us want 
to get up and go on. 

The point? You see it. 

Ida Charlotte Roberts. 


Cotorapo Sprincs, Colo. 





COMMON ERRORS IN WRITING CORRECTED.—LIX. 


“ Rank and file” does not mean officers and 
men, as some think it does, but is used re- 
ferring to soldiers of any grade below that of 
sergeant. Two such soldiers standing one be- 
hind the other make one “ file.” Two rows of 
fifty men each standing one behind the other 
make two ranks of fifty men or one hundred 
“rank and file.” “Rank and file” therefore, 
means common soldiers. 

Writers should not speak of an ordinary 
burglar as a Raffles. A Raffles, strictly speak- 


ing, is a man of education and social position 
who robs houses where he has been enter- 
tained as a guest. 

“Mardi Gras,” which may be translated 
“Meat Tuesday,” is the last day before the 
fasting of Lent, and is wrongly used applied 
to a whole week of festivities. 

An official who is impeached may not be 
found guilty. To impeach is only to accuse. 
President Johnson was impeached, but he 
was not found guilty. Edward B. Hughes.. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
THE Writer. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 
. . 

About a year ago, persons whose addresses 
are in the possession of the Appeal to Reason 
received an elaborate circular announcing the 
establishment of the Newspaper Training As- 
sociation. Those who received the circular 
were urged to take the course in journalism 
as a member of the Wayland Class and re- 
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ceive personal instruction from Comrade 
Kopelin, not only because of the great bene- 
fits that come from newspaper training, but 
because “ capitalist control of the press is the 
one great obstacle to Socialist progress,” and 
“sentinels are wanted—on guard for the 
truth.” The circular went on to say :— 

“There is no hope for clear thinking 
and social progress in America so long 
as the masses of the people take their 
daily information from colored news, 
from inspired editorials and articles and 
cartoons, and important news is sup- 
pressed and only half truths and whole 
lies are disseminated. 

“It does not require a great deal of 
thought to realize that the class that owns 
the press of the country and controls 
the channels of news distribution and 
commands and dictates the vast army of 
newspaper writers, is in a position to 
mould the political opinions of the peo- 
ple to suit its desires. The capitalist class 
with its control of the press has created 
a barrage of falsehoods, a curtain of lies, 
through which truth can penetrate only 
by a counter attack of thousands of 
skilled and trained Socialist writers or- 
ganized into a national organization, 
shooting the truth by mail and telegraph 
from every corner of the country — writ- 
ing truthful mews, honest opinions, 
thought-provoking cartoons, stimulating 
articles and stories that will fire the pub- 
lic imagination and fire the masses with 
an enthusiasm for the Cause of the Com- 
mon Good. 

“We must fight the devil with his own 
tools. We must fight the press with a 
press, the written word with the writ- 
ten word, and because truth is on our side 
our written word will carry conviction 
into the hearts of the readers of our mes- 
sage. 

“ Socialism’s only hope in America lies 
in a well-trained organized army of 
writers. 

“We have tried the soap box and the 
spoken word and we succeeded only in 
reaching the thousands. We propose that 
now we substitute the typewriter and 
printing press for the soap box and the 
written word for the spoken word, and 
we will reach the millions. 

“We are convinced that with a large 
army of well-trained writers who know 
news and know how to interpret it we can 
bring about a mental revolution in the 
masses within a short time. We believe 
that every Socialist who has the cause at 
heart, who is capable of learning, who is 
young in spirit, who is ambitious and will- 
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ing should train himself to express 
thoughts in writing, should learn all he 
can about every branch of the newspaper 
business, and should fit himself to enter 
the ranks and do his bit, whether it be 
writing a news item, a headline, an edi- 
torial, an article, an appeal, a circular or 
pamphlet, a report of a meeting, a write- 
up of a campaign, an interview, or 
whether it be in position as editor, circu- 
lation manager, or advertising manager, 
or as manager of the mechanical and 
printing end of the newspaper business. 

“When that wonderful and world- 
amazing social revolution took place in 
Russia, the workers’ government found it- 
self poverty-stricken in the supply of able 
and trained newspapermen whom it could 
trust. And, remember that newspapers 
are more important to a Socialist admin- 
istration than even the support of the 
masses.” 


* 
* > 


The circular goes on to set forth the ad- 
vantages of newspaper training, and to give 
the details of the course in journalism under 
Comrade Kopelin, the president of the News- 
paper Training Association, who was _ for 
nearly eight years editor of the Appeal to 
Reason. “Greater than rulers or Presidents,” 
the circular says, “are the editors of the lead- 
ing newspapers of the world.” “ Most of the 
great authors were professional writers.” 
“Our series of thirty lessons covers com- 
prehensively every feature and detail of news- 
paper work.” Among other things the pupil 
is to be taught : “ How the press serves capi- 
talism ; how news is controlled ; how news is 
suppressed ; how news is misrepresented ; 
how news is faked ; how news is garbled ; 
how editorials favoring the capitalist class are 
written and published ; how to nail a press 
lie ; how to handle strike news ; how to win 
public opinion ; how to stir up public en- 
thusiasm ; how to make Socialist propaganda 
read easy.” 

The price of the thirty lessons, the circular 
says, is regularly fifty dollars, but to those 
who will join the Wayland Class before a cer- 
tain time the course is offered at half-price — 
“the regular fifty-dollar course for 
twenty-five dollars.” 


only 


Accompanying the circular came a reprint 
of a letter from E. Haldeman-Julius, editor 


of the Appeal to Reason, to Mr. Kopelin, in 
which Mr. Haldeman-Julius says : “I hope 
that Socialists everywhere will avail them- 
selves of your course in newspaper work,” 
and a printed letter from Mr. Kopelin, who 
says : “What I am anxious to do is to get 
thousands, yes, tens of thousands of Social- 
ists and sympathizers all over the United 
States to render to the full limit of their abil- 
ity the same splendid service to the cause 
that the immortal J. A. Wayland rendered.” 


* 
* * 


Last August THE WRITER received from a 
New York advertising agency an order for 
an advertisement of the Newspaper Training 
Association. The agency was asked to fur- 
nish the literature of the Association for in- 
spection. The literature was received and ex- 
amined and the order for advertising in THE 
WRITER was declined. The advertisement as 
per copy offered said : “ Good reporters get 
$5,000 and up a year. Many _ newspaper 
writers make $10,000 to $25,000 a year.” 


* 
* 


The literature of the Association — a hand- 
some pamphlet — had nothing to say about 
the need of trained Socialist writers, or the 
capitalist press, or Socialist propaganda. The 
title of the pamphlet is “Opening the Door 
to Big Things,” and it is devoted to a glowing 
account of the opportunities in journalism and 
the wonderful success of mewspaper men. 
According to this pamphlet, on a Metropoli- 
tan paper experienced reporters get from 
$3,000 to $10,000 a year, and some of the star 
reporters get as high as $15,000 a year ; the 
salaries paid to subordinate editorial writers 
range from $2,500 to $8,000 a year ; editors- 
in-chief get from $10,000 to $15,000 a year, 
with a few outstanding stars at much higher 
figures ; managing editors range from $7,590 
to $12,000 a year ; fashion writers and society 
reporters earn from $2,000 to $5,000 a year ; 
many special writers make as high as $20,000 
or more a year ; Irvin Cobb is credited with 
making from $20,000 to $30,000 a year. How- 
ever, the pamphlet says : “ We do not promise 
that the man or woman who completes this 
course can immediately step into a high-sal- 
aried position, or expect to rank immediately 
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on a par with the time-tried stars of the pro- 
fession.” The course is offered for fifty dol- 
lars cash, or $57,50 in monthly payments. 


Among the testimonials in the pamphlet are 
two letters, one from Glen A. Swanson, with 
the letter-heading of the Buffalo Commercial, 
in which Mr. Swanson says: “I feel it my 
duty to tell you how well I have succeeded 
since completing your course. . . . Within 
several weeks after my start on this paper 
my weekly earnings ran well over what the 
course cost me. In other words, each week 
has brought me back more than 100 per cent. 
on my investment in the course.” Regarding 
this letter, the business manager of the 
Buffalo Commercial wrote, September 27, 
ro21 : “Mr. Swanson was never on the pay- 
roll of the Buffalo Commercial. He was, 
however, in the employ of a Mr. Rinn, who 
‘was conducting a special page in the Commer- 
cial, in the fall of 1to19.” Another letter, with 
the letter-heading of the Cincinnati Commer- 
cial Tribune, is from F. Rinn, who says: “On 
completion of the course, I cannot resist the 
desire to write and tell you what it has meant 
to me. . . . The position I now hold on this 
paper is proof of the thoroughness of your 
efforts.” Regarding this letter, the general 
manager of the Commercial Tribune wrote, 
September 29, 1921 : “F. Rinn is not in the 
employ of the Commercial Tribune, and never 
has been. He is a free-lance advertising 
solicitor, who conducts campaigns on various 
newspapers throughout the country for indus- 
trial advertising on a commission basis. . 
His statement, ‘The position I now hold on 
this paper is proof of the thoroughness of 
your efforts,’ is not in accordance with the 
fact.” 

. . 

In a pamphlet accompanying a follow-up 
letter sent out by the Newspaper Training 
Association this statement is made: “ The 
average reporter or writer or editor on a 
mewspaper earns more every week than the 
entire cost of our course. Some earn that 
much or more every day.” Another circular 
says : “In preparing its Home-Study Course 
in Newspaper Work, the Association has paid 
as high as $1,000 for a single lesson.” 


In a follow-up letter sent out in December 
the Association announced that in the past 
twelve months more than six hundred students 
had taken the course, adding : “To make our 
plans for the future successful, it is necessaary 
for us to have first of all a large list of suc- 
cessful and satisfied students.” The Associa- 
tion accordingly makes a SPECIAL AND FINAL 
offer. It has set aside one hundred sets of 
the course of thirty lessons which it sells 
regularly for $57.50, which it will send at the 
actual cost of production — that is, at what 
the lessons actually cost to typewrite, to pro- 
duce, and for paper stock — “to the first one 
hundred applicants who will send us the sum 
of only $6.” 


oe 

Now comes a circular from a New York 
advertising agency, which laments that it 
awoke one morning to find that the News- 
paper Training Association owed it $3,050 for 
advertising placed. “The school,” the circu- 
lar says, “has been conducted by a number of 
newspaper men who were geniuses in their 
way, but very poor business men. Where 
their money has gone it is hard to tell now, 
for they were so careless that they did not 
even keep books.” Now the company has 
been reorganized, the circular goes on to say, 
and the new management, to pay the advertis- 
ing bill, has proposed, “instead of paying us 
cash, that we accept 525 courses from them, 
and they would give us the privilege of dis- 
posing of these courses for any amount we 
pleased. We could sell them — as they do — 
for $57.50. The only provision they made 
was, if we sold them at a lower price than 
$57.50, that we should not advertise this price 
in the magazines or newspapers. Now . 
all we want is our $3,050, and we are going 
to sell the 525 courses so that it will bring us 
just that amount. We are going to sell these 
courses for Five DoLtars AND Ercuty-One 
Cents Eacu!” 


* 
* - 


With the course, the circular adds, “ you get 
a regular N. T. A. reporter’s pass, . 
which should put you on the ‘inside’ of every 
important happening — it should carry you 
within the fire lines — into the police courts — 
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into prize fights, baseball games, and other 


cathletic events — into important political 


meetings, etc. It should become an open 
sesame to every event of importance.” 
The sample card enclosed reads : — 





PRESS BUREAU No. 210 
Newspaper Training Association 
REPORTERS PASS 

This Certifies that the bearer 

is affiliated with The Press Bureau of the 
Newspaper Training Association as a regis- 
tered correspondent. All courtesies ex- 


tended for obtaining or forwarding news will 
be appreciated. 


Press Bureau 
Newspaper Training Association 








This Credential Expires 











Experienced reporters will agree that with 
‘this pass properly filled out any one can get 
free access to Boston Common, the Cliff 
Walk at Newport, or Central Park, New 
York. As for the course, THE WRITER ad- 
vises its readers to wait for another ninety 
per cent. reduction. 





QUERIES. 


{ Under this heading questions of literary interest 
will be answered, so far as possible. Questions not 


of special interest to writers should be directed else- 
where. ] 








Is n’t the saying, “ The exception proves the 
rule,” a foolish one ? How can an exception 
to a rule prove the rule? An exception al- 
ways tends to impair and weaken a rule, and 
in mathematics, at least, to destroy it. 


. H. W. W. 
[Is not the meaning of the saying that the 


exception tests the rule, and not that proves 
the rule is right? “Prove” is sometimes 
used in the sense of “test.” A printer proves, 
or tests, type, to see whether it is right —and 
often finds that it is wrong. Proving a gun is 


different from proving a point. Proving a 


rule, in the sense of testing a rule, does not 
establish it.] 





Will you allow me to take issue with Wil- 
liam McFee and Edward B. Hughes as to the 
right use of the word “knot,” although Mr. 
McFee is a marine engineer and Mr. Hughes, 
that indefatigable corrector of errors, com- 
mon or otherwise—although according to 
Mr. Hughes they are all common — is offen- 
sively omniscient ? To say that a ship is de- 
ing ten knots an hour is not incorrect, Wil- 


liam the Engineer and Edward the Corrector 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Befere me 
is “ The American Practical Navigator,” origi- 
nally by Nathaniel Bowditch, LL. D., pub- 
lished by the United States Hydrographic 
Office, under the authority of the Secretary 
of the Navy. It is for the year 1918. This, 
it goes without saying, is the work that our 
future admirals study at the Naval Academy. 
I turn to page 10, and I quote what I find 
there : — 

The unit of linear measure employed by navi- 
gators is the Nautical or Sea Mile, or Knot. This 
unit is defined in the United States of America 
as being 6,080.27 feet in length and equal to one- 
sixtieth part of a degree of a great circle of a 
sphere whose surface is equal in area to the area 
of the surface of the earth. 

In England the nautical mile, corresponding 
to the Admiralty Knot, is regarded as having a 
length of 6,080 feet. 


What do you think of it now ? 


SeaTttLe, Wash. Robin Cruiser. 


{ Mr. Cruiser’s letter was submitted to Mr. 
Hughes. He quotes from “ Webster's Dic- 
tionary” as follows :— 

Knot — (a) a division of the log line serving 

to measure the rate of a vessel’s motion. (b) 

a unit of speed equivalent to one nautical mile 

an hour; as, when a ship goes eight nautical 

miles an hour her speed is eight knots. 


and from the “Standard Dictionary” as fol- 
lows :— 

Knot — (a) a division of a log line. (b) 
hence a speed of a nautical mile in an hour, 
used as a unit. 

Arthur H. Clark, author of “The Clipper 
Ship Era,” published in 1910, says that dis- 
tances at sea should be expressed in miles, 
and that the word “knot” should be used 
only to denote the hourly rate of speed. To 
say of a vessel that she is making nine knots 
means that she is going at the rate of nine sea 


miles an hour. It is incorrect to say : “ She 
has made thirty-six knots in four hours.” 
The sentence should be: “She has made 


thirty-six miles ( meaning sea miles or knots ) 
in four hours.”] 


In THe Writer for January, referring to 
Mrs. Amelia E. Barr’s confession that she had 
no technical knowledge of grammar, the com- 
ment is made : “ This explains her use of the 
phrase ‘ would like to have been her.” I am 
interested to know just what the error in 
Mrs. Barr’s sentence is! Should she have 
said “would have liked to be her”? Per- 
haps the error is in the use of “her,” but 
isn’t that the correct usage here ? Under the 
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given rules the verb “to be” takes the same 
case after it as before it, and the subject of 
the infinitive is in the accusative case. 
Would n’t the case here be accusative ? 


R. H. M. 

{ Mrs. Barr should have said : “ The read- 
ers should feel that they would like to have 
been she.” In this sentence the infinitive has 
no subject, and the contrast is between “they” 
and “she.” Obviously it would be wrong to 
say : “I should not like to be him.” It might 
make the matter clearer to insert a paren- 
thetical phrase, as 

“I should like to be (not I) but he,” 

“Would you like me to be (not me) but him ?” 
In the second sentence “me” is objective be- 
fore “to be” and so “him” is required after 
it. Another sentence, 

“How would you like to have me her ?” 
also has two objectives, with the idea of “to 
be” understood. The contrast is between 
“me” and “her.” The rule is that “to be” 
takes the same case after it as before it, but 
in Mrs. Barr’s sentence there is no accusative 
before the verb “to have been” and the con- 
trast goes back to the subject of “would like.” 
Perhaps italicizing “they” and “she” would 
make the matter clearer.] 


ante 


LITERARY SHOP TALK. 


{ This department is open to readers of Tue 
Writer for the relation of interesting experiences 
in writing or in dealing with editors, and for the 
free discussion of any topic connected with literary 
work. Contributors are requested to be brief.] 











To say that the name of a writer affects in 
the slightest degree the quality of his literary 
output is absurd on its face, and no intelligent 
person would make such an assertion; but the 
theory that the writer’s name may have a 
bearing upon his literary success has, it seems 
to me, a sound psychological basis. 

In a sense the writer’s name is his trade- 
mark to the public. He increases in literary 
importance as his name becomes known in 
connection with his work. The mere fact 
that a name is easy to remember and sticks in 
the popular mind will not, of course, compen- 
sate for shoddy writing ; but, other things be- 
ing equal, I maintain that it is the writer with 
the short, catchy name who forges ahead. A 
short, distinctive trade-mark is just as impor- 
tant to a writer as to a maker of patent-medi- 
cines, and a writer just starting a campaign to 


merchandise his wares may be helped or 
handicapped by the name he attaches to them. 
Cuicaco, III. Harry Bird, Jr. 





George Horace Lorimer, editor of the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, says that he has never 
seen the level of American fiction so low as. 
it is today, an unsatisfactory condition which 
he ascribes to the moving-picture industry and 
the modern magazine contract system. At- 
tracted by offers made by the moving-picture 
directors, many young writers are producing 
scenarios instead of short stories. “Even more 
harmful,” says Mr. Lorimer, “is the contract 
system, under which certain popular magazines 
have contracted for the whole output of noted 
writers over a period of one, two or three 
years. No matter how good an author might 
be, if he knows his output is sold, he is bound 
to deteriorate. Thus many of our most prom- 
ising authors have disappeared from the pub- 
lic eye upon the expiration of their contracts.” 





Words of warning are so frequently re- 
ceived with uplifted eyebrows and shrugged 
shoulders that an experienced advice-giver 
gradually becomes diffident. Nevertheless, 
for the benefit of those still willing to listen, 
here is a tip worth knowing :— 

NEVER USE THE HEADING, “MIS- 
CELLANEOUS”! 


whether it be on a loose-leaf notebook, a card 
index system, or a cash account. It is the 
fatal word which leads to the abandonment of 
all filing and record-keeping. It is the extra 
table in the sitting-room—covered with 
things the minute it comes in the house. 
Where would we put those things if we did n't 
have the table ? Why, they'd be put away in 
their places. Few suspect the deadly “ Mis- 
cellaneous” when their filing system dies a 
death from inanition. 

The other headings are marked out neatly, 
and at the end down goes “ Miscellaneous.” 
Gradually as the novelty of the new system 
wears off we make more hurried notes, and 
ideas crop up that won't go under a specific 
heading. We put them down “ for the time” 
under “ Miscellaneous.” Very soon every- 
thing is shoved in that folder —or column — 


and we are in the same fix as before we had 


a system. 
If we did not have that department we 
should be compelled to classify our memo be- 
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fore we could put it away, and the system 
would work. For the benefit of those who 
can only give spasmodic attention to their 
desk-work, I would recommend a large enve- 
lope labelled “To be Filed,” or “ Probation.” 
Into this catch-all you can tuck all and sun- 
dry — from penciled notes to pamphlets and 
photos, and it can be cleared out and classi- 
fied once a week, or once a month. Other- 
wise your Miscellaneous Column becomes your 
catch-all, and it is never cleared out into the 
right departments. 

I wonder in which department of the paper 
the editor will print this note — probably 
under “ Miscellaneous.” 


JackSonvitte, Fla. Maristan Chapman. 





THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 





[This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see “ The 
Writer’s Directory of Periodicals.’’] 





The Photodramatist (Los Angeles) can 
use at all times inspirational, constructive arti- 
cles upon topics pertaining to photoplay writ- 
ing. Such articles should not exceed 1,500 
words, and should treat of some definite phase 
of screen writing rather than be general in 
tone. The magazine does not want articles 
written by people who are “trying to uplift 
the movies.” Short verse on topics pertain- 
ing to photoplay writing is acceptable, and 
payment is made for it at the rate of twenty- 
five cents a line. For prose articles, payment 
is made on acceptance at the rate of one-half 
cent per word. 





The Forum ( New York ) is always in the 
market for articles on political, economic, 
scientific, literary, and artistic subjects of 
timely importance. The magazine is not in 
the market for long poems, but has a place 
for short verses, of from four to eight lines. 





Cab News, the National Association of 
Taxicab Owners’ magazine, ( Chicago ) wants 
unusual and unique news stories about taxi- 
cabs and taxicab companies, operating innova- 
tions and achievements, and incidents in which 


the driver looms large. Such news stories 
must be of metropolitan newspaper first-page 
calibre, and feature articles which combine 
human interest incidents with practical analysis 
and application of modern business methods 
in the taxicab field are especially desirable. 
Correspondents will find a study of the larger 
taxicab companies in their respective cities 
rich in material on safety, courtesy, proper 
public contact, business-building plans, adver- 
tising, accounting, and so on. Suitable com- 
pensation will be paid for all accepted mater- 
ial, and manuscripts should be addressed to 
H. C. Teller, editor Cab News, 5 North 
Wabash avenue, Chicago. 





The Motion Picture Magazine ( Brooklyn ) 
is interested in poems or general articles with 
a motion picture background. 





The Boy’s Money Maker Magazine (Hutch- 
inson, Kansas) would like some good live fic- 
tion, plans for use in making things, money- 
making plans, radio news, and current arti- 
cles. The magazine could use a good base- 
ball serial, and will consider business stories, 
camping, bicycle, adventure, aeroplane, auto- 
mobile racing, and radio adventure stories. 





Farm Life ( Spencer, Ind.) wants original 
and exclusive stories, articles, and poems of 
interest to farmers all over the country. 





The Detonator ( San Diego ) is in the mar- 
ket for articles and short stories, of from 200 
to 3,000 words. The magazine is not cham- 
pioning any reform or uplift movement, but 
will consider favorably any stories or arti- 
cles demonstrating the fatuity of such under- 
takings. 





Boys’ Life (New York) is particularly 
interested just now in short fiction. 





High School Life (Chicago) is in the 
market for stories and articles that will ap- 
peal to high school and junior college stu- 
dents. 





The P. E. Volland Company, 58 East Washi- 
ington st., Chicago, is in the market for greet- 
ing-card verse suitable for all occasions. 
Each verse must be brief, not more than six 
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or eight lines, and must contain a definite 
message. 





Every issue of the Spur (New York) is 
a special number, and, as a rule, articles re- 
lating to the various subjects covered in the 
course of the year are ordered well in ad- 
vance. The magazine is, however, occasion- 
ally in the market for articles on travel and 
sport which will appeal to its readers, and it 
is always in the market for good photographs 
of persons of national or very wide interest. 





The only manuscript need of Good House- 
keeping (New York) at present is in the 
field of short stories. The magazine is being 
flooded with manuscripts, but they are not of 
a very high order of merit, and the editor 
would be glad to buy some good short stories. 
Several manuscripts by comparatively un- 
known writers have recently been purchased, 
but the field is still open. 





The 10 Story Book (Chicago) is in the 
market for striking short stories, of from 
1,000 to 7,000 words, containing emphatic sex 
interest, realism, humor, or satire. 





Farm and Home ( Springfield, Mass.) is 
not in any particular need of manuscripts at 
present. Later in the summer all kinds of 
practical common-sense household and home 
helps and hints, as well as stories for children 
and good verse, will be welcome. Herbert 
Myrick is now the editor of Farm and Home, 
but manuscripts of this nature should be sent 
to the associate editor, Mrs. Mary R. Rey- 
nolds. 





, The True-Story Magazine (New York ) 
offers professional, as well as other writers, 
space rates of from three to five cents a word, 
for life-stories, anonymous or otherwise. 
Preference will be given to stories written in 
the first person. After long effort the edi- 
tors have managed to overcome the congestion 
of manuscripts arising from the magazine’s 
appeal to all sorts and conditions of men and 
women for stories of real life, as well as 
from the large number of stories submitted 
in the prize contest, and they npw expect to 
render decisions within three wfeks after re- 


ceipt. Plans are being made to follow the 
prize contest by another contest offering much 
larger prizes. 





The Engineering and Mining Journal Press 
is a combination of the Mining and Scientific 
Press of San Francisco and the Engineering 
and Mining Journal of New York. The first 
issue under the new title was that for 
April 1. 





Wayside Tales (Chicago) has suspended 
publication. 





A prize of $1,000 is offered by Eugene B. 
Clark, president of the Clark Equipment 
Company, Buchanan, Michigan, for the best 
poem or ode on “ The Spirit of Transporta- 
tion.” Twelve paintings have been made to 
illustrate the subject, and poems may refer to 
the paintings or may treat of the general 
theme. All poems submitted must be accom- 
panied by an assignment of copyright as set 
forth in the folder giving information, which 
will be sent on request. The competition will 
close June 30, and unsuccessful poems will be 
returned if return postage is sent. 





Prizes amounting to $2,000, with a first prize 
of $500, are offered for orations and essays 
on the Near East by senior and junior high 
school students, with the stipulation that each 
oration or essay must actually be delivered or 
read at a commencement exercise, oration 
contest, or some other public gathering before 
July 1. Information and literature can be 
obtained by addressing the National Educa- 
tion Advisory Committee, Care of the Near 
East Relief, 151 Fifth avenue, New York. 





The Love Story Magazine (New York ) 
offers prizes of $30, $20, and $10 for the three 
best letters drawing a comparison between 
the two serials — “Jenny’s Heart of Gold,” 
by Oliver Sandys, and “The Man Who Mar- 
ried for Money,” by Adele Sinclair. Both 
stories will end in the issue of the Love Story 
Magazine for June 10. Letters should not 
exceed 500 words, and the contest will close 
July 10. Letters will be judged solely on their 
merits, whether the judges agree with the 
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sentiments expressed or not. Writers of let- 
ters worthy of publication, but not winning 
prizes, will each be given a three-months’ sub- 
scription to the magazine. 





Physical Culture ( New York) announces 
a $1,000 prize contest, offering prizes of $500, 
$250, $150, and $100 for the best letters on 
“My Greatest Problem — How I Solved It.” 
Regular rates will be paid for all non-prize- 
winning letters accepted and _ published. 
Manuscripts should not contain more than 3,000 
words, and should be addressed to The Con- 
test Editor, Physical Culture Magazine, 119 
West Fortieth street, New York. The com- 
petition will close September 1. 





Contemporary Verse ( Logan P. O., Phila- 
delphia ) offers the Gene Stratton Porter 
prize of $50, five first prizes of $40 each, and 
five second prizes of $20 each to the poets 
whose work in the magazine during 1922 shall 
be deemed most worthy. In addition, it 
offers the Galahad sonnet prize of $25 for the 
best sonnet in the Elizabethan form. 





The National Sportsman (275 Newbury 
street, Boston) awards a pair of Dietzen 
Binoculars for the best story received each 
month. The stories may treat of hunting, 
fishing, camping, or anything in line with the 
purpose of the magazine. 





The Berkshire Music Colony prize of $1,000, 
offered by Mrs. F. S. Coolidge, to the com- 
poser of the best string quartette, has been 
awarded to Leo Weiner, of Budapest, Hun- 


Qary. 


Mrs. Grace Hazard Conkling has been 
awarded the Blindman prize of $250, offered 
by W. Van R. Whitall, of the Charleston Poe- 
try Society, for a series of fifteen poems 
under the title, “ Variations on a Theme.’ 
This is the first time that the prize has been 
awarded, but hereafter it will be offered an- 
nually. 








The prizes in the Chicago Daily News $30,- 
000 scenario contest have been awarded as 
follows: First prize of $10,000 to Miss 
Winifred Kimball (“Lavinia Henry”), 





Apalachicola, Florida, for “Broken Chains.” 
Ten second prizes of $1,000 each to Albert D. 
Barker, West Bridgewater, Mass.; Kent Cur- 
tis, Captiva, Fla:; Anna Blake Mezquida, San 
Francisco; P. H. Limberg, Fairmont, Minn.; 
Elmer J. Allman, Chicago; Brianna Barrett, 
Newport; Rose Cour, Chicago; Jennie R. 


Maby, Pocatello, Idaho; Joseph F. Hook, 
Granger, Wash.; and Dorothy Bronson, 
Chicago. Twenty third prizes of $500 each 


to Edwin M. Stahle, Chicago; Florence 
Drake, Tecumseh, Okla.; Mrs. Larry Byrne, 
Raleigh; Mrs. K. C. McIntosh, Washington; 
Berton B. Bales, Louisville; Harry P. Smith, 
Greenwich, Conn.; Marion H. Krebs, St. 
Louis; Ada Jack Carver Snell, Minden, La.; 
Elizabeth Redfield, New York; William Wal- 
lace Cook, Marshall, Mich.; Herbert J. 
Spence, Duluth; Harry Sahl, Denver; Mrs. 
N. M. Kessler, Chicago; Celeste H. Barman, 
Chicago; Nina Almond, Stanford University; 
Mrs. Cora Jones Davis and Mrs. Maxine 
Myers (“John Marshall” and “Katherine 
Harrington”), Alexandria, Va.; W. D. Hoff- 
man, Berkeley; Mabel A. Coan, Wyandotte, 
Mich.; Helen K. Perry, Chicago; and Lila E. 
Dean, Tucson, Arizona. 





Prize offers still open : — 

Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Journalism: for the best American 
novel published this year, $1,000; for the best play 
performed in New York, $1,000; for the best book 
of the year on United States history, $1,000 ; for the 
best volume of verse by an American author, $1,000. 
Also, Prizes in Journalism, amounting to $3,000 and 
a $500 medal, and three traveling scholarships hav- 
ing a value of $1,500 each. All offered annually under 
the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. 

Hart, Schaffner, & Marx prizes of $1,000, $500, $300, 
and $200 for the four best studies in the economic 
field submitted by June 21, 1922. Particulars in May 
Writer. 

The Karelson Prize Essay competition — $1,000, 
$s00, and $2s0—for the best essays on “ The Rela- 
tions of Capital and Labor,” offered by the Ameri- 
can Economic Association. Competition will close 
September 1, and manuscripts should be submitted 
to the Secretary, American Economic Association, 
Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. Particulars in 
April Writer. 

Prize of 100 guineas offered by the Talbot Press, 
Dublin, for the best Irish novel submitted by June 
1, 1922, Particulars in July Writer. 

Prizes amounting to $10,000 for short stories based 
on fact, offered by True Confessions, Robbinsdale, 
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Minn. First competition will close June 30; sec- 
ond competition, October 1. Particulars in April 
Writer. 

Prizes of $50 for the best story, $25 for the best 
article or essay, and $25 for the best sea poem or 
sailor’s chantey, submitted before June 1, offered by 
the Detonator, San Diego, Calif. Particulars in 
January Writer. 

Prize of $100 offered by the Black Knight, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J., for the best completion of a story, 
the first five hundred words of which will be sent on 
request. Particulars in January Writer. 

Prize of 2,000 pesetas offered by the Royal Spanish 
Academy for the best series of articles written in 
Spanish on the subject of the literary relations be- 
tween Spain and America, published during the two 
years ending April, 1923. Particulars in January 
WRITER. 

Prize of 50,000 kroner (about $10,000) offered by 
the Danish publishing firm of Gyldendalske Bog- 
handel, for the best novel by a Dane or a Nor- 
wegian, submitted before March 1, 1923. Particulars 
in January Writer. 

Canadian prize competition offered by Hodder & 
Stoughton ; $2,500 for a Canadian novel, and $500 
for the best story for Canadian boys or girls. Com- 
petition closes June 1. Particulars in November 
Writer. 

Seabury prizes for 1922, offered through the Ameri- 
can School Citizenship League, competition closing 
June 1. Particulars in December Writer. 

Prizes of $75, $50, and $15 each for the five next 
best answers to the question, “Why is the Class 
Lesson Discussion Plan the one right plan of teach- 
ing in the Sunday School Class?” offered by the 
David C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, Ill., competi- 
tion closing June 15. Particulars in April Writer. 

Prizes of $25, $15, and $10 offered by the Popular 
Science Monthly (New York) monthly for ten 
months to the contributors of the three photographs 
considered by the editors to be the best and most 
interesting submitted to the magazine. Particulars 
in February Writer. 

Prize of $10 weekly offered by Judge ( New York ) 
for the best story received for its department, 
“ Stories to Tell.” Particulars in February Writer. 

Prize of $200 in gold for the best pageant based 
upon the history of osteopathy, offered by the 
School of Osteopathy, Kirksville, Mo., contest ex- 
tended to end June 1, 1922. Particulars in July 
Writer. 

Prizes of $15, $10, and $5 for the best letters on 
“ How I Earned my Musical Education,” offered by 
the Etude. Particulars in September Writer. 

Prize of $1,000 — $400 for the libretto and $600 for 
the composer — for a lyric-dance-drama, offered by 
the National Federation of Music Clubs, libretto to 
be in the hands of the judges by May 1s, and the 
completed work by December 15. Particulars in 
March Writer. 

The Lucile M. Lyons award of $500 for the best 
one-act opera of American competition, offered by 
the Harmony Club of Fort Worth, Texas, through 


the National Federation of Music Clubs. Par- 
ticulars in March Writer. 

Prizes of $10 and $5 awarded each morth by the 
American News Trade Journal (New York) for the 
best cartoons accepted. 

Three annual prizes offered by Poetry for the best 
work printed in the magazine in the twelve months 
ending with that for September — $200 for a poem 
or grouy of poems by a citizen of the United States, 
$100 for a poem or group of poems by any author, 
without limitation, and $50 offered to a young poet 
by the Chicago Friday Club. Particulars in April 
WRITER. 

The Rose Mary Crawshay Prize for English Lit- 
erature, value to £100, offered annually by the Brit- 
ish Academy. Particulars in May, 1920, Writer. 

Annual Hawthornden prize of £100 offered in Eng- 
land for the best work of imaginative literature in 
English prose or poetry by an author under forty 
years of age that is published during the previous 
twelve months. 

Prize of $10 awarded by the Hay Rake ( Phila- 
delphia ) for the best story submitted each month. 
Particulars in March Writer. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era Magazine 
( Wolfeboro, N. H.) for photographs, in an advanced 
competition and a beginner’s competition. 

Prizes of two dollars and one dollar offered 
monthly by Everygirl’s Magazine, formerly Wohelo, 
(New York) for stories, short poems, and essays, 
written by Camp Fire girls. Particulars in October 
Writer. 

Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 
original short stories by women, published each day. 
Particulars in May WRITER. 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Gwendolyn Haste, who had a group of 
poems, “ Montana Wives,” in the Lyric West 
for March, took half of the Nation’s annual 
poetry prize of $100 with her poem, “ The 
Ranch in the Coulée.” Miss Haste was born 
in Illinois and was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. During the war she was 
employed in the testing laboratory of a muni- 
tion plant at Amatol, New Jersey, and after 
the war she did secretarial work in New York 
City. Miss Haste’s first published poem was. 
“Fairyland,” published in the Elson Primary 
Reader, Book III. This was followed by 
“ Boothill Graveyard,” in the Midland, Sep- 
tember-October, 1919, “ Names,” in the Mid- 
land, January, 1921; “ The Girl in the Valley,” 
Midland, December, 1921; “ Portrait,” in the 
Pagan, September, 1921; “Aileen” and “ The 
Guardians,” in Poetry, February, 1922; “ The 
Stoic,” in the Lyric West, October, 1921 ; and 
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“Horizons,” “The Drylander’s Daughter,” 
and “Hollyhocks,” in the Lyric West for 
March. These last four poems, together 
with “The Ranch in the Coulée,” be- 
long in a series, “ Montana Wives,” of which 
there are more to come. Miss Haste’s home 
is in Montana, but she plans to go to New 
York in September. 





Lorna Moon, whose story, “Feckless Mag- 
gie Ann,” came out in the April Century, says 
she began to tell stories at an early age, and 
was rebuked for it because she told such sad 
stories that she made the other children cry. 
Miss Moon was born in Scotland, and grew 
up among the simple people of whom she 
writes. Her first short story, “Silk Both 
Sides,” appeared in the December Century, 
and “Feckless Maggie Ann,” which is her 
second story, grew out of the recollection of 
a man in her native village who, after his 
wife died, took to wheeling an empty barrow 
when he went out because he was “so lone- 
some like.” Miss Moon says she is still so 
young ‘that she enjoys sorrow, so “ Feckless 
Maggie Ann” had to die. Ten years ago 
Miss Moon came to America, and at first was 
a “sob sister” on various daily papers. Then 
she wrote syndicated editorials under the title, 
“Talking It Over with Lorna Moon,” until 
she began writing for the moving pictures. 
She says she now earns her bread and butter 
and a reasonable amount of jam writing mov- 
ing pictures, but adds that it is not the jam 
alone that keeps her writing pictures; it ‘s 
because she believes in the future of pictures, 
and that if she ever loses the belief that some 
day moving pictures will become art, the jam 
will not tempt her. 





Michael J. Phillips says that the story, 
“The Petulant Madelon,” which was printed 
in McClure’s for March—founded on the 
story of a friend of his, a captain of infantry, 
who came back with a wild pig which he had 
tamed in France—was written about two 
years ago, and was sold to Mr. Hoffman for 
Romance. After Romance ceased publication 
Mr. Hoffman offered to return to the authors 
the stories he held, at the prices he had paid 
for them, the alternative being to regard the 
sale as settled, and Mr. Hoffman to have the 


right of re-disposal. Accordingly he sold 
“Madelon” to McClure’s at an advance in 
price over what he had paid for it, and al- 
though Mr. Phillips had neither legal nor 
moral right to the money, Mr. Hoffman sent 
him the difference. Despite the local part of 
“ Madelon,” Mr. Phillips was not overseas in 
the war, but served at Washington. He was 
a captain in the Air Service, but served in 
Cuba in 1898 with Shafter’s army and took 
part in the attack on Santiago. Mr. Phillips 
has had two books published, and various 
short stories, including “The Silken Bully,” 
in the Saturday Evening Post, and “Salome 
— Where She Danced,” in the Red Book. 
Since being appointed managing editor of the 
Santa Barbara Daily News about a year and 
a half ago, Mr. Phillips has been too busy to 
write fiction, and a yarn of novel-length deal- 
ing with mystery, love, and adventure, about 
five-sixths finished, lies untouched on his desk. 
He adds facetiously that he has also been too 
busy even to send out the Great American 
Novel, “The Blue Hills Yonder,” which so 
far he has been unable to place. 





May Stranathan, the author of “ Silhouette 
Stories,” recently published by Moffat, Yard, 
& Company, is a well known newspaper 
woman of Pittsburgh, where she is on the 
staff of the Dispatch. Besides covering 
women’s politics for the paper, she writes 
each day a signed editorial, dealing with 
some phase of the new sphere into which 
women have recently come by their enfranch- 
isement —the Dispatch being the first big 
paper in the country to have woman’s part 
and place in the nation’s affairs handled edi- 
torially by a woman. Miss Stranathan also 
conducts “ The Thoughts of a Busy Person” 
column, which appears daily in the Dispatch. 
For ten years she was club editor and feature 
writer for the paper, having been for four 
years editor and publisher of the Cumberland 
( Ohio ) Echo, and she has had stories and 
poems published in various newspapers and 
magazines throughout the country. Miss 
Stranahan is president of the Pittsburgh 
Women’s Press Club, and is the author of 
“The Huff Case,” “ Four Things That Are,” 
and other books. “ Silhouette Stories,” in- 
tended for juveniles as well as adults, is a col- 
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lection of short stories, illustrated with sil- 


houette drawings by Ethel C. Taylor, of New 
York. 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 





Instructions for Writing Greeting Cards. 
— Certain publishers of greeting cards have 
been urging Christopher Morley, of the New 
York Evening Post, to put his genius into 
harness for them, and have kindly given him 
these suggestions : — 


The lines of cards to sell at fifteen cents 
and to twenty-five cents may include some 
semi-humorous copy, but we never in- 
clude this sort of copy in cards to sell 
above those prices. 

It is more the knack of saying the thing 
than the great wisdom or depth of thought 
involved that gets these greeting-card 
sentiments across. 

Prose copy should not be over thirty 
or forty words, less than that is better. 

Copy should be twisted so that it sounds 
definitely pointed, yet can embrace a wide 
circle of circumstances. 

In copy for greeting cards the less defi- 
nite is the expression of the thought, the 
better. Don’t write a piece of copy for a 
greeting card that can only be used to go 
to one person on one particular day. For 
instance, if you are going to write a 
Mother’s Day verse don’t speak about a 
gray-haired mother and if you are going 
to write a birthday greeting don’t write 
something that could go only to a man on 
his thirtieth birthday. 

Sentiments should never be expressed 
negatively. This is negative : “ May the 
lights on your Christmas tree shine on 
none but happy faces.” The sentiment is 
better when expressed thusly, “ May the 
lights on your Christmas tree shine on 
every face around you, and find each 
happy.” 

Here’s one negative in thought : “ May 
you find plenty of time in the New Year 
for Joy, but none for Worry and Despair.” 
It might get across if expressed this way: 
“ May the New Year crowd you with Joys 
so great that there will be room for noth- 
ing else.” 

Sentiments should always have a happy 
twist and a bright uplook. They should not 
be expressed academically nor too philo- 
sophically —they should go with mince 
pie, not caviar. 

Prose copy should have rhythm and 
some poetic thought, like this :— 

BIRTHDAY GREETING 

You have plucked another flower from 
Life’s garden to-day. See it smile upon you. 

It is glad that the world has you, because 
the world is the better for it. 


This is, if anything, a little “ high- 
brow” for our purposes, but will go well 
on the higher priced cards. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue GarDEN OF THE Lorp. 
Whitehead, M.A. 168 pp. Cloth. Philadelphia : 
Dorrance & Company, Inc.. 1922. 

This book, by one of the curates of the 
Church of the Advent, Boston, in so far as 
it treats of matters relating to the Anglican 
Communion has no technical interest for 
writers, as obviously THE WRITER has no 
space for religious discussion. No fiction 
writer, however, can fail to profit from the 
chapter on “ God, the Clergy, and Some Mod- 
ern Writers,” in which Rev. Mr. Whitehead 
criticises the unlifelike portraits of the clergy 
commonly drawn in fiction. “The cleric ‘of 
modern literature,” he says, “is a curious 
personage. Sometimes he is a crank, some- 
times merely an imbecile, often only wooden 
and inert, abnormal and untrue to life. Out 
of several dozen clerical characters which 
have appeared in the fiction of several great 
weeklies during the past seven or eight years 
I recall only two who are natural human be- 
ings. The first is the hero in one of Dr. 
Rowland’s tales in the Saturday Evening 
Post, who. was a clergyman only in name, he 
having allowed himself to be made deacon 
in the Episcopal Church out of gratitude to 
the missionary society which had paid for his 
education! And the second is Margaret De- 
land’s wholly delightful ‘Dr. Lavendar,’ 
under whose beneficent sweetness of char- 
acter one would like to have been brought up, 
and who is as real a clergyman as can be 
found in literature. Mr, Tarkington, by his 
portrayal of the minor character Ladew in 
‘The Conquest of Canaan,’ has demonstrated 
that he understands clergymen; and yet 
Kinosling crops up in ‘Penrod.’ Kinosling 
is not only an ass, he is an impossible ass. 
He is the only abnormal character in Mr. 
Tarkington’s charming _ book. Winston 
Churchill is a Churchman of prominence, and 
yet the central character in ‘The Inside of 
the Cup’ is unlike a real clergyman. After ten 
years’ active parochial work he does not know 
how to make a pastoral call. This tendency 
to make clergymen absurd is comparatively 
recent. The clergy of earlier authors are not 
thus conspicuous. This phenomenon of un- 
due exaggeration may be due to the fact that 
a crystallized literary technique has been un- 
questionably accepted by modern writers.” 
Rev. Mr. Whitehead’s book is interesting 
reading, even to those to whom it makes no 
special appeal. 

Max. A Midnight Adventure. By Annie W. Fran- 
chot. 46 pp. Cloth. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Company. 1921. 

“Max” is a charmingly told little fairy 
story, relating what happened when the elves 
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from the mountains came down into the old 
city of Berne in Switzerland, and carried off 
with them to the mountain top Max, the little 
bell ringer, who lived in the old clock tower 
in the arcaded Kramgasse, a colored picture 


of which makes an attractive frontispiece for 
the book. 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





[ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention Tur Writer.) 





Tue Practicat Sipe oF WritInc. 
Approach the Modern Publisher. 
Holliday. Bookman for April. 

Our or My Newsparer Days. V. —1 Quit the 
Game. Theodore Dreiser. Bookman for April. 

Jouan Boyer. With portrait. Ivan Opffer. Book- 
man for April. 

Tue Assentee Nove.ists oF Canapa. Isabel Pat- 
terson. Bookman for April. 

Spinntnc YarRNs For Joe. Charles Phelps Cush- 
ing. Bookman for April. 

Tue Literary Spotiicut. VII. — Sherwood An- 
derson. With caricature by William Gropper. 
Bookman for April. 

Lamp anpd His Periopicat Essay. Harry T. 
Baker. North American Review for April. 

Dante anp His Encuitsn Reapers. Ruth Shep- 
ard Phelps. North American Review for April. 

Georce Sanp. Benedetto Croce. Dial for April. 

Romance 1N Cuinese Literature. J. P. Dono- 
van. Forum for April. 

Mystic Viston 1N Mopern Drawincs. The Art 
of Rose O’Neill. Illustrated. Talbot Faulkner 
Hamlin. Arts and Decoration for April. 

IMAGINATIVE ILLUSTRATION. The Work of W. T. 
Benda. Illustrated. Carol Bird. Arts and Deco- 
ration for April. 

CHATTERTON, THE Tracic Poer. Detonator for 
April. 

Settinc Your Puotocrapus. Art Photographs. 
Frederick C. Davis. Photo-Era for April. 

Epwin Artincton Rosinson. With portrait. 
Current Opinion for April. ; 

Tue Dynamic Poetry oF BotsHevik Russia. 
With portrait of Alexander Blok. Current Opinion 
for April. 

Joun Burrovcnus as A Man oF LETTERS. Bliss 
Perry. Harvard Graduates’ Magazine for March. 

A E. Housman. Howard Mumford Jones. Double 
Dealer for March. 

Tue Writtnc or A Pray. Zoe Akins. Drama for 
March. 

Writinc tHe One-Act Pray. — VI. Delmar J. 
Edmondson. Drama for March. 

Greorce Haven Putnam. President of G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. With portrait. Bookseller and Sta- 
tioner for April 1. 


Il. — How to 
Robert Cortes 


SHerwoop ANDERSON. With portrait. 
Digest for April 1. 

A Poer From tHE Stums (Pascal d’Angelo ), 
With portrait. Literary Digest for April 8. 

Tue Opinions OF ANATOLE France. Recorded by 
Paul Gsell. Nation for April 12. 

A War For Ovr Poets? Louis 
Nation for April 12. 

CuicaGo AND Its Literary Emicrés. 
ing. Nation for April 12. 


Literary 


Untermeyer. 


Pierre Lov- 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 


The James Whitcomb Riley Memorial As- 
sociation has obtained possession of the old 
Riley home in Indianapolis, and the house 
was formally opened to the public April 13. 

The students of the Pulitzer School of 
Journalism, Columbia University, New York, 
observed the anniversary of the birth of Jo- 
seph Pulitzer, the founder of the school, April 
12. Dr. Talcott Williams gave an address 
on “The Life of Joseph Pulitzer,” and at 
the conclusion the students placed a laurel 
wreath on the bust of Mr. Pulitzer that stands 
in the vestibule of the school. 

Charles D. Abbott, of Haverford College, 
Penn., is writing a biography of Howard 
Pyle, and will be glad to hear from those 
having letters or personal recollections. 

The National Geographic Society has 
awarded the Grant Squires prize — corre- 
sponding to the Pulitzer prize in literature — 
to Vilhjalmur Stefansson, for his book, “ The 
Friendly Arctic.” 

E. P. Dutton & Co. publish “ A Dictionary 
of English Phrases,” compiled by Albert M. 
Hyamson, and containing 14,000 entries, in- 
cluding catchwords, nicknames, derivations of 
personal names, phraseological allusions, 
metaphors, foreign phrases, sterotyped modes 
of speech, sobriquets, with explanations of 
their origin, and thousands of exact refer- 
ences to their sources or early usage. 








Charles Scribner's Sons have brought out 
“My Memories of Eighty Years,” by Chaun- 
cey M. Depew. 

“Young Boswell,” by Chauncey Brewster 
Tinker ( The Atlantic Monthly Press ) con- 
tains much new material about the early life 
of James Boswell, the biographer. 
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John Freeman has prepared “ A Portrait of 
George Moore,” dealing with all Mr. Moore’s 
works up to the time of writing, tracing his 
mental development, and discussing his atti- 
tude toward men and art. 


“Abroad with Mark Twain and Eugene 
Field,” by Henry W. Fisher ( New York : 
Nicholas L. Brown ), gives reminiscences and 
anecdotes. 


The Oxford University Press has brought 
out a biography of Rabindranath Tagore, 
based on the original Bengali texts, by E. J. 
Thompson. 


“The Poetry of Dante,” by Benedetto 
Croce, translated by Douglas Ainslie, is pub- 
lished by Henry Holt & Co. 


Edmund Gosse’s “Aspects and Impres- 
sions” ( Cassell & Co.) is a volume of essays 
on George Eliot, Henry James, Swinburne, 
“Erewhon” Butler, and gives various criti- 
cisms and impressions of French literature, 
with a biography of Clemenceau. 


“Minor Poets of the Caroline Period,” by 
George Saintsbury (Oxford University 
Press ), is the third and final volume of this 
work begun more than sixteen years ago. 


“The English Madrigal Composers,” by 
Edmund Horace Fellows, is published by the 
Oxford University Press. 


“A Letter Box,” selected, with an intro- 
duction on the history and art of letter-writ- 
ing, by George Saintsbury ( Harcourt, Brace, 
& Co.), is an anthology of correspondence, 
including letters by Roger Ascham, Jona- 
than Swift, Thomas Gray, Sydney Smith, 
Shelley, Coleridge, Lamb, Macaulay, Mrs. 
Browning, Fannie Kemble, Charles Kingsley, 
Ruskin, and Stevenson. 


“The Story of the House of Cassell,” giv- 
ing the earlier history of the house under its 
founder, John Cassell, and its subsequent for- 
tunes, with recollections and anecdotes of 
famous personages from Henry Morley and 
Robert Louis Stevenson to many of the lead- 
ing authors of the present day, has just been 
published. 

“Effective Type-Use for Advertising,” by 
Benjamin New York, is pub- 
lished by the author. 


Sherbow, of 


“A Glance Toward Shakspere,” by John 
Jay Chapman ( The Atlantic Monthly Press ) 
is a series of essays based on original re- 
searches in the study of Shakspere as poet, 
and some of his plays. 


Harcourt, Brace, & Co, have brought out 
Ludwig Lewisohn’s “The Drama and the 
Stage,” consisting of essays on dramatic criti- 
cism first published in the Nation. 

“ Portuguese Literature,” giving a summary 
of the history of authorship in Portugal from 
its beginning to the present day, by Aubrey 
F. G. Bell, is published by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 

“Process Engraving,” by Edward S. Pils- 
worth, giving a history of the engraver’s art 
and a review of the process employed to- 
day, is published by the Macmillan Company. 

“The Expert Typist,” by Clarence C. Smith, 
is published by the Macmillan Company. 

The New Republic ( New York) with its 
issue for April 15 gives “A Supplement on 
the Novel,” by Samuel Hopkins Adams, Zona 
Gale, Joseph Hergesheimer, Mary Austin, 
James Branch Cabell, Willa Cather, Robert 
Herrick, Philip Littell, Henry Kitchell Web- 
ster, Floyd Dell, William Allen White, Waldo 
Frank, Theodore Dreiser, Edith Wyatt, and 
Harvey O'Higgins. 

The New York 
incorporated with 
Journal. 


Medical Record has been 
the New York Medical 


Frederic Villiers died in London April 3, 
aged sixty-nine. 

Elizabeth Campbell Winter, widow of Wil- 
liam Winter, died in Los Angeles April 7, 
aged eighty-one. 

Mrs. Florence Marion Howe Hall died at 
High Bridge, N. J., April 10, aged seventy- 
seven. 

Joseph Andrew Galahad died at Portland, 
Oregon, April 13, aged thirty-three. 

Mrs. Mary L. B. Branch died at New Lon- 
don, Conn., April 17, aged eighty-two. 

John Foord died in New York April 17, 
aged seventy-eight. 

Frederick Van Rensselaer Dey (“ Nick 
Carter,” “Bertha M. Clay,” “Marian Gil- 
more”) died in New York April 26, aged 


sixty-one. 





